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Couldn’t Care Less 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


girl of about twenty-one, whose earnings as 

a shop assistant are largely absorbed in keep- 
ing a roof over the heads of the numerous and 
impecunious family to which she belongs. 

Not unnaturally, she is a little grubby—bites 
her nails instead of cutting them, has rather greasy 
hair, and could do with a bath. She also knows 
nothing of religion. She might just as well be an 
African savage as far as knowledge of Christianity 
is concerned. Jesus is as real to her as Guy 
Fawkes—she heard about them both at school. 
She has never been inside a church. Parsons in 
dog-collars are just men wearing the uniform of 
a trade she happens to know nothing about. 
To complete the portrait, she has _ been 
“ promiscuous” since she was fifteen—and is 
cheerful and friendly. 

Also somewhere in England lives Miss C. She 
is a prim spinster of indeterminate age—some- 
where between forty-five and fifty probably. Un- 
like Miss M., she is intensely religious. She adheres 
to an evangelical movement, and is always ready 
and eager to hand over a tract from the stock 
that she keeps in her handbag. She is a kindly, 
gentle soul, but rather timid: she says that people 
answer her so roughly when she talks to them 
about God. She has had next to no education. 
She reads—but only a religious newspaper and 
religious books. The theatre and the cinema she 
denounces as the Devil’s work. But she is a keen 
gardener, and she quite enjoys her work as cook- 
housekeeper to a business man. 

These are real people: they have identity- 


in England lives Miss M., a 


cards and ration books: they write letters and 
receive them; you could ring them up, perhaps, on 
the ‘phone. For all I know, Miss C. may live just 
round the corner, and Miss M. is the girl who 
informs me with such weary nonchalance that she 
has nothing but cork-tips and Weights.” They 
are two of the two hundred men and women 
whose activities outside the business of getting a 
living form the foundation of a recently published 
study* by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, an honoured 
pioneer in this field of social investigation, and 
Mr. G. R. Lavers. 

The title, English Life and Leisure, has a peculiar 
significance. Until quite recent years most English 
people had so little spare time that it was really 
not worth while inquiring into the way they spent 
it. The only comparable investigations were into 
the conditions of industry, of work and labour, 
and of the prevalence of poverty and pauperism. 

But in the present century, in spite of ten years 
of the most destructive war, there has been an 
almost continuous rise in the standard of living 
of the great mass of the people. For the first 
time in our history millions of men and women 
have time to dispose of in any way they like: 
their hours of work are not so long that there is 
nothing to do when they get home but to have 
supper and take the candle to bed. This genera- 
tion have at least ten more hours a week to play 
with than their grandfathers had. What do they 
do with it? 


* English Life and Leisure. A Social Study. By 
B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers. xvi+482 pp., 
including 10 pp. Index. Longmans Green. 15s. 
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To put it bluntly, they do a lot of things that 
Mr. Rowntree and his little team of social! investi- 
gators sincerely deplore. A few, but only a very 
few, of the two hundred (who in turn have been 
selected as fair samples from nearly a thousand 
“cases” investigated by the team) show any 
interest in things of the mind or spirit. If they 
read, it is the cheapest and most sensational of 
the popular newspapers. They go to the ~ flicks” 
but hardly ever to the theatre (probably they 
couldn't even if they wanted to). They spend— 
no, waste is the word—whole evenings filling up 
football-pool coupons, and they often “ put some- 
thing on™ with the street-corner bookie. They 
“ drink,” though not quite so often and so much 
as their fathers; and they smoke—forty per cent 
of the men and twenty per cent of the women— 
their ten, twenty, or forty cigarettes a day. 

Worse still, they nearly all indulge in something 
that is called * promiscuity ~ but is never defined; 
apparently it covers any and every form of extra- 
marital sexual experience, from a passionate and 
long-lasting affair to ten minutes with a pick-up 
girl in the park. Whatever it is, it is almost 
universal. But not quite. There are exceptions. 

“She is above suspicion sexually, being of an 
ill-favoured and acid appearance.” And: “She 
is a terrible gossip and much of her gossip is 
malicious. She is not the sort of woman to suspect 
of sexual promiscuity—she probably does not 
stop talking long enough to enable a man to make 
improper advances! ” 

If the case-histories may be taken as a fair 
reflection of the English people, the picture is not 
altogether pleasant. The “if ”, however, is a big 
one. Two hundred, or a thousand, can hardly 
constitute a fair sample of fifty million contem- 
poraries, even though we are assured that the 
persons interviewed are to be found in many 
different parts of the country. The questions, too 
—even though they were not contained in a formal 
questionnaire but were put over a glass of beer 
or a cup of tea, “in the course of ordinary con- 
versation, without the person concerned ever 
knowing that there has been an interview or that 
any specific information was being sought ”—are 
of so intimate a character that they are not 
capable of an easy and straightforward answer, 
besides affording opportunity for boastful exag- 
geration. 

Then there is something that people concerned 
with the welfare, material and spiritual, of their 
fellows are inclined to forget—that this gambling. 
lecherous, not too honest, pleasure-loving, and 
generally rackety generation of ours suffered and 
endured and survived the privations and occasional 
terrors of a four years’ beleaguerment. Most of 
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the chosen two hundred must remember what 
a falling bomb sounds like, and have seen a 
doodle-bug belching blackness across the sky. 

To those who hold that morality and religion 
are not to be separated, English Life and Leisure 
can bring little comfort. Statistics drawn from 
York and High Wycombe show that something 
less than thirteen per cent of the adult population 
attend a place of worship on a Sunday, and 
that the proportion of churchgoers to the total 
population is far lower than it was fifty years ago. 
Alone among Christian bodies, the Roman 
Catholics are showing gains, but these are at the 
expense of their rivals; and even so, the Roman 
Catholic element is a slightly smaller percentage 
of the population than before the late war. The 
Christian Commandoes have not enjoyed anything 
like the success of the Salvation Army and the 
Church Army. The B.B.C. is untiring in its 
evangelism, but it is difficult to evaluate its effect: 
certainly it has not added to the number of the 
people sitting in the pews. The religious education 
which (for the first time in our history) is now 
given in all the nation’s schools does not seem 
to have given boys and girls even a nodding 
acquaintance with that marriage of Hebrew folk- 
lore and poetry with Tudor prose that is the chief 
glory of English literature. 

“If large masses of Christians,” writes Mr. 
Rowntree, “ had strayed absentmindedly from the 
fold, but still retained their general belief in the 
doctrine expounded by the Churches. . . it would 
be comparatively easy to win them back or to 
form new religious groups within which they could 
practise their religious rites.” But “the reality 
is far different. Large numbers of people. 
certainly the majority of those outside the 
Churches, and very likely a majority of the whole 
population, have either explicitly, after careful 
thought, or instinctively, after little or no thought, 
rejected so much of the Christian story as related 
in the New Testament that no Church would 
recognize them as Christians at all.” 

“ Delighted to hear it,” you say. But to be 
candid, there is not much cause for the Rationalist 
or the liberal religionist to cheer. Among the 
two hundred cases quoted there are one or two 
Atheists and Agnostics—the distinction is quite 
properly made—and they are at least as good as 
their fellows. But the short and simple truth of 
the matter is that, while on the one hand there 
are plenty of sincerely devout and practising 
Christians and on the other many who are 
definitely hostile to the Church, to churchgoers, 
and particularly.to parsons, the great mass of the 
people are just not interested. As one Miss N. puts 
it with a crue] brevity, they “couldn't care less.” 
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SOME time ago I was arguing with a friend, and 
at one point she said to me: “ You know, I just 
can’t be an Atheist; when I reflect that from an 
infinitesimal speck of germ-plasm there may 
develop a man, a horse, or an oak-tree, and that 
all the myriads of plant and animal organisms 
developed thus from specks of indistinguishable 
germ-plasm, I find it impossible to believe that all 
this wonder did not come from a God.” 

My friend’s remarks were entirely sincere, and 
while I tried hard, albeit unsuccessfully, to make 
her understand how I could share all her wonder 
at the natural world and yet do so without a 


vestige of belief in a supernatural intelligence, I | 


found that she had unwittingly set me thinking 
on questions that had occupied my mind years 
ago. An argument that causes one to think is 
always salutary, and I have taken the opportunity 
of trying to clarify my own position as well as 
giving further and more mature consideration to a 
particular problem that was worrying me as far 
back as 1942—namely, how to find a substitute, 
for Rationalists, for the small but important ele- 
ment in old-fashioned religion that was not 
unmixed bunkum. In October, 1942, I launched 
forth boldly with what was, I believe, my first 
letter to The Literary Guide—a letter headed “Art 
the Real Saviour.” In this letter I tried to apply 
my as yet very young intellect to the problem, and 
I set forth in strong unequivocal language my 
passionate belief in art of some sort, art that must 
be sincere and simple and not didactic, to fill this 
gap which the disappearance of religious belief is 
bound to leave in people’s minds. 

What strikes me on re-reading this letter—and 
I apologize if I seem to be crowing too much over 
my own product—is the fact that I find myself 
still in complete agreement with it. This is the 
more remarkable as, in the intervening years, I 
have gone through a period of great mental stress 
-—what the Germans so aptly call Sturm und 
Drang—in which, like others of my generation 
who were driven almost to despair by the state 
of the world, I all but deserted my cherished 
ideal of cool Rationalism and turned to embrace 
with fervour certain political and other panaceas 
destined only to bring me subsequent disillusion 
and a return to former convictions. When I left 
behind this uncomfortable phase of my life I not 
only returned to Rationalism—never, I hope, to 
desert it again for any will-o’-the-wisp—I also took 
to pondering once more on what appeared to me 
to be the shortcomings and deficiencies of much 
Rationalistic thinking. 


View of Nature 
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Now, as then, I think that overthrowing super- 
stition and showing up the falseness of all 
religious explanations of phenomena are urgent 
and important tasks; also exposing the still widely 
held illusion that what is called “ Christian 
morality” is something uniquely peculiar to 
Christianity. But also, now, as then, I feel that 
there is a great danger of a generation brought 
up without religion lacking something vital to 
its spiritual well-being. This must not be taken 
to imply any hankering on my part after mysticism 
of any kind, nor any nostalgic wish to go back 
to religion. I have been fortunate enough to be 
brought up free and unfettered by religious beliefs, 
and whatever I may envisage as an ultimate solu- 
tion of mankind’s ills, it most certainly is not a 
return to the mental bondage of religious times! 
I think that we can, and we must, aim at supple- 
menting our Rationalism, not with an illusion or 
with any variety of hocus-pocus, for no sane 
person can knowingly adopt any such, but with 
something that will minister to the esthetic and 
imaginative side of man’s nature. This, I feel, 
is the side of our nature that is in danger of being 
left high and dry if we are content merely to 
become more and more correctly informed with- 
out stopping to ask ourselves what end all this no 
doubt very admirable knowledge is going to serve. 

The vitally necessary feeding of man’s imagina- 
tion is, I still maintain, the task of art—and by 
art I do not mean nine-tenths of what mas- 
querades under that name today. It is the task 
of art, and also, to an even greater degree, it is 
the task of Nature. And this is where the remarks 
of my friend seem to me relevant, although her 
postulation of a deity does not. It is wonderful 
and beautiful, as she said, that all the infinite 
variety of plant and animal organisms that go to 
constitute our world have developed, and continue 
to develop, from tiny germ specks apparently all 
alike. It is wonderful and beautiful, too, that 
this fair world, with all its manifold beauties, has 
itself developed into such a state of perfect adapta- 
tion to purpose, before we came upon the scene. 
A sense of wonder and awe is to me perfectly 
natural and right, and should not be checked or 
discouraged by the scientists and others who 
meddle, not always wisely, with the world as they 
find it. Nature has been the source of inspiration 
to most of the English poets, as well as to many 
superb prose artists, culminating in that great 
Epicurean, Llewelyn Powys, whose passionate life- 
worship should uphold any who feel lost without 
God. God is an illusion, but the peace and 
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beauty and perfect proportion and rhythm of 
Nature are not illusions. I make no apology for 
the capital “N,” for I think that, without any 
mawkish mysticism, we should feel instinctively 
that Nature is our “ great mother ” who was here 
long before we were, and will remain long after 
us, and hence, while we may use our intelligence 
to guide and even curb her at times, we should, 
if we are wise, refrain from wantonly tampering 
with her work and, above all, seek to preserve and 
foster that respect for her which is innate in all 
imaginative souls. 

if | ever had an epitaph it would be Landor’s, 
for the line “Nature I loved, and, next to 
Nature, Art” is a perfect epitome of my own 
feelings. Then also, “the best in this kind are 
but shadows; and the worst are no worse, if 
imagination amend them.” Theseus’s 
immortal remark holds good even for us 
Rationalists, if only we will understand that 
imagination is not a synonym for humbug. 

EVELYN BELCHAMBERS. 


Consciousness and Evolu- 
tion in Plants and Insects 


IN his article “Of Ants and Men” in The 
Rationalist Annual for 1951, Avro Manhattan has 
drawn a comparison between the social organiza- 
tions found among these two products of evolu- 
tion which is of the greatest interest, and raises 
fundamental questions about the nature of social 
evolution. He records that ants have achieved 
“the erection of powerful social structures, the 
sum of uncountable experiments carried out 
during millions of years. And the most success- 
fully efficient of those so far evolved undoubtedly 
are those in which collectivism has triumphed . . . 
Communal welfare becomes the mainspring of the 
m.inutest and the most important actions of all 
ants which live, work, and die for the community. 

. . Whether such an extreme form of collectivism 
is the product of an intelligent regulatory force or 
of a mechanistic behaviour it is impossible to 
determine.” 

These passages raise the crucial question: Has 
the consciousness of the individual ant played any 
part in the evolution of ant society? One finds 
difficulty in writing of any evolutionary process 
without using anthropomorphic language suggest- 
ing purpose. What was perhaps the most crucial 
of all the stages of biological evolution—namely, 
the selection of the twenty or so amino-acids which 
make up proteins—must also have been “ the sum 
of uncountable experiments carried out during 
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millions of years.” We cannot know the chemistry 
of the first organisms which appeared upon the 
earth; the experiments and discarded compounds 
of that time are lost. But no one supposes that 
this selection of amino-acids was conscious. 
There can be no doubt that the social insects 
are conscious. The amazing sign-language by 
which a bee announces the results of a recon- 
naissance (Nature, 1949; 163, 120) must require 
consciousness just as much as do the signs of the 
Chicago Wheat-pit or of the tic-tac man. But can 
this consciousness, and this language, be used to 
hand on political tradition? Ants have no Hansard. 
The fundamental human discovery of speech 


_ enables the older members of the community to tell 


the younger what has happened already; the later 
inventions of writing, reading, and printing merely 
assist this process, by which our political system 
has grown up among people who know, more or 
less, what has happened since the time of Magna 
Carta. Moreover, one may doubt whether any 
social insect, however conscious, possesses any- 
thing which could be described as knowledge of 
the whole communal system in which it lives. 
What can evolution achieve where consciousness 
can be excluded? As an amateur naturalist, I 


wish that the writers of the popular books on 
evolution which I read would say more about 
plants and less about animals. 


We conclude that 
plants are not conscious because they have no 
nervous system. They have produced the wonder- 
ful mechanism of the flower in its innumerable 
modifications, and many contrivances to secure 
seed-dispersal. Plants have produced no com- 
munal system, but this might be due, not to their 
lack of a nervous system, but to their immobility, 
which is a difficult basis for communal action. 
Have the social systems of insects been 
developed by equally unconscious agencies? Any 
evidence suggesting an answer to this question 
would throw light upon a problem which is still 
extremely obscure. E. L. KENNAWAY. 
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The Foundations of Social Anthropology 


WHATEVER the reason for the hiatus between the 
title of Prof. Nadel’s book* and its subject-matter, 
the prospective reader should be warned. In 
fact, the author fairly does the warning himself. 
He begins: “This book is not a Textbook on 
Social Anthropology.” The announcement should 
serve to keep away students in search of an up- 
to-date handbook and those curious members of 
neighbouring disciplines (and of no discipline) 
who are constantly trying to find out exactly what 
it is that social anthropologists have to tell them 
about the facts of social life. And with an 
audience purged of those preoccupied with 
Ethnography and Results, Prof. Nadel can settle 
down and read a long and absorbing lecture on 
the problems of definition and methodology with 
which any social scientist should be prepared to 
wrestle. “ This book, then, is about Method.” It 
is a brilliant performance. One hesitates to 
predict success only to the extent that some fellow 
social anthropologists, on the one hand, may 
dismiss it as exceeding the intellectual boun- 
daries within which they are accustomed to think, 
and some other social scientists, on the other 
hand, are likely to resent the forceful sallies into 
their private territories. 

The Foundations of Social Anthropology begins 
with a discussion on the status of the discipline as 
a science and its relations with sociology and 
history. It then proceeds to outline some of the 
problems more closely connected with field 
research, the use of informants, language as an 
instrument, and the place of psychology in 
observation. (One wishes that Prof. Nadel had 
elaborated his discussion on the combination of 
field researcher and theorist in one man. He him- 
self, of course, would be a convincing argument 
against a reversion to the older situation in which 
fact-collectors and theorizers were carefully dif- 
ferentiated. The Foundations, A Black Byzantium, 
and The Nuba are striking proofs of the cross- 
fertility between the two types of operation the 
modern social anthropologist usually carries out.) 

More than a third of the book is given over to 
a systematic definition of the “material of 
Observation and description.” The definition 
starts from standardized purposeful behaviour as 
the basic data and proceeds to the integrations of 
this behaviour seen either in the “ dimension ” of 
culture—where we deal with institutions which 
are entities classified on the basis of the “aim 
contents or the purposive character of action 


*S. F. Nadel, The Foundations of Social Anthropology 


(Cohen and West). 


patterns "—or in the dimension of society—where 
we are concerned with groupings constructed from 
the relationships between individuals as these 
relationships are abstracted from action patterns. 
And it is argued that “the order of grouping or 
Society” is “an abstraction of a higher order 
than the order of action or Culture.” Which must 
be welcomed as a corrective to that sector of 
modern social anthropology which seeks to deal 
with one dimension rather than the other, attribut- 
ing greater concreteness to society than to culture. 
The concepts of institution and grouping are care- 
fully and lucidly analysed, and the exposition is 
of particular interest at the points at which it 
indicates the inability of institutions and groupings 
to account for the whole range of the phenomena 
to be considered under culture and society 
respectively. Some readers may find one or two 
of the discriminations forced—as, for example, 
when the author insists on subjective normality 
as an essential feature of institutions, thus exclud- 
ing “ illegal” types of activity such as suicide and 
crime, while admitting that the boundary between 
normality and abnormality is often very vague. 
But the excesses in definition are usually on the 
side of rigorousness and contribute to a sharper 
understanding of the units with which we have 
to deal. 

Three chapters on Explanation and Experi- 
mental Anthropology contain a host of shrewd 
formulations and analyses. Prof. Nadel attacks 
the false analogy between the hierarchical arrange- 
ment of the natural sciences and that held to 
exist as between psychology and sociology (or 
social anthropology), demonstrating an interaction 
of these two “levels.” He gives a clear account 
of the comparative method in social research, 
which, however, seems deficient in the respect that 
it argues questions of statistical validity without 
discussing the techniques that statisticians have 
devised. The conversion of sociological laws as 
statistical correlations into explanations is treated 
as a problem of the connexion between the 
correlates in the minds of the individuals to whom 
there is reference. This connexion is seen in three 
ways: in “logical consistency,” whereby the two 
or more social facts correlated show the same idea, 
interest, value, or organizing principle; in purpose, 
in which social facts are shown to stand in means- 
to-end relationships; and in_ psycho-physical 
causality, whereby—this time below the level of 
awareness—one fact produces another through 
some unconscious mechanism. But the three types 
of connexion are by no means mutually exclusive. 


In an example of the relation between war and 
moral laxity they can all be shown to be operative. 

The chapters on Psychological Explanations are 
heavier going. There is an analysis of the concept 
of mental energy and its relevance to the explana- 
tion of social phenomena. But the relevance seems 
very inconclusive. Similarly, “ action potentials,” 
which are instincts recast in the mould of specific 
and generic drives, do not take us very far. This 
section of the book ends with a general discussion 
on the relationship between innate drives and the 
social setting within which they are realized. 
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There are no exciting conclusions. Much more 
stimulating and enlightening is the treatment, in 
the final chapter, of the concepts of function and 
pattern. Here Prof. Nadel brings his full analytical 
battery into fire and bombards function, ethos, 
eidos, and culture-and-personality. But he leaves 
order ruling the scene. 

The book is blemished by a number of ortho- 
graphic and stylistic errors, but these irritants 
could easily be removed. They do not detract 
from Prof. Nadel’s achievement. To say it again 
(his own favourite idiom), this is a very fine book. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN. 


Solomon and Seeular History 


RECENT discussion in The Literary Guide on the 
subject of the historicity of Solomon prompts 
me to draw attention to a document which 
has some bearing on the case. I refer to 
Josephus’s treatise Against Apion. After Josephus 
had written his Antiquities, about a.D. 93-94, he 
was attacked, as historians are apt to be, by a 
swarm of critics who challenged his credibility. 
In Against Apion, which seems to have been his 
last work, he replies to these critics. The work is 
unhappily named; for Apion, an anti-Semitic 
professor at Alexandria who flourished when 
Josephus was a small boy, is only one of the 
writers attacked, and not the most important. A 
sub-title, On the Antiquity of the Jews, describes 
the work much better. It was presumably disused 
to avoid confusion with the Antiquities. 

Josephus starts by ridiculing the view that the 
silence of Greek historians disproves the antiquity 
of the Jews. He observes very justly that Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Pheenician history antedates 
Greek. He has some critical and curiously 
modern things to say on the Homeric poems and 
on the discrepancies between Greek historians, and 
some uncritical and highly partial things to say on 
the value of the Jewish scriptures. All this we 


may pass over. The important part of the work . 


is its assemblage of quotations from Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Pheenician, and other authorities bear- 
ing on Jewish history. Josephus could not read 
hieroglyphics or cuneiform. He therefore depends 
for Egyptian history on Manetho, an Egyptian 
priest who flourished under the first Ptolemies and 
wrote a history of his country in Greek: for 
Babylonian history on Berossus, a Babylonian 
priest of the same period who did the same 
service for his country; and for Pheenician history 
on Dius, a Tyrian historian ctherwise unknown to 
us, and on a Greek writer, Menander of Ephesus. 

Josephus’s use of Manetho is not very happy. 


He tries to identify the Hyksos, the nomadic 
invaders who overran Egypt about 1800 B.c. and 
were expelled about 1580, with the Israelites of 
Joseph’s time, and signally fails. Nor does it 
seem to occur to him that he would be doing iil 
service to the Jews if he succeeded, for the Hyksos, 
on Manetho’s showing, were ferocious savages 
from whom no decent Jew would be interested in 
tracing descent. Josephus quotes from Manetho a 
statement that the Hyksos, after their expulsion, 
founded Jerusalem. He fails to see that this state- 
ment, if there is anything in it, disproves the 
identification, for Jerusalem was a Canaanite city 
and did not become Jewish until the time of David. 

From Berossus Josephus quotes the statement 
that Nebuchadnezzar carried off Jewish and other 
captives to Babylonia and settled them in that 
country. This corresponds with the account of 
the Exile given in Kings, and may be taken as 
accrediting the Old Testament to that extent. 

But Josephus’s most interesting citations are 
from Dius and Menander. Dius, after relating 
the accession of Hiromus (Hiram), King of Tyre, 
and the public works executed by him in his own 
city, adds that Hiram and his contemporary, 
Solomon of Jerusalem, engaged in a friendly 
contest in solving riddles. Solomon, we are told, 
successfully “stumped” Hiram, but was “stumped” 
in his turn by a Tyrian named Abdemun and had 
to pay up! Menander of Ephesus also mentions 
Abdemun’s prowess at Solomon’s expense. Of 
course, we do not know whether Menander and 
Dius were independent authorities. Josephus 
further cites Tyrian public records for the state- 
ment that Solomon’s temple was built 143 years 
before the foundation of Carthage, and says that 
correspondence between Hiram and Solomon was 
preserved at Tyre down to his own day. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. This does 
not prove that Hiram and Solomon really 


| 
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exchanged riddles or that the correspondence 
preserved at Tyre was authentic. But it does, I 
submit, prove that Tyrians, and not only Jews, 
believed Solomon to be a historical king. It is 
true that we know nothing of Dius beyond the 
quotation in Josephus. But it is unlikely that 
Josephus invented the quotation. That would be 
a dangerous thing to do in a controversial work 
meant for circulation among educated readers. 
Nor is it likely that a Jew interpolated the story 
of the riddles. A Jew would not have allowed his 
hero Solomon to be finally beaten by a bright 
young Tyrian. It is far more likely that a Tyrian 


story-teller, knowing of the Jewish king’s reputa- , 


tion for wisdom, invented the anecdote to show 
that his compatriots, after all, had the last word 
in smartness. 

I do not say that this proves the historicity of 
Solomon. It is not a@ priori impossible that a 
Jewish myth should have imposed on Tyrians as 
well as Jews. But it is, I think, a little improbable. 
After all, many of the Old Testament kings are 
known by monumental evidence to have really 
lived. Ahab, Jehu, Mesha of Moab, Menahem, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah are as historical as Croesus 
or Polycrates, though, like them, they are to a 
greater or less degree the subject of legend. Where 
are we to draw the line between history and myth? 
Is every Biblical character, other than those 
explicitly named in secular sources, to be pro- 
nounced a myth? That would be a very arbitrary 
criterion, if we consider the large element of acci- 
dent that has contributed to the survival of 
monumental and documentary evidence. 

It is true that we have no contemporary 
testimony to the existence of Solomon. 
so happens that contemporary testimony to the 
events of the tenth century B.c. anywhere in the 
ancient world is singularly poor. Egypt after 
the twentieth dynasty (about 1200 B.c.) entered a 
period of decline, leaving very meagre records, 
and did not revive until the twenty-second dynasty, 
whose founder, Sheshonk, invaded Palestine after 
the time of Solomon. Assyrian history at the 
time is very obscure. It was not till the ninth 
century that its great era began. Greece was not 
yet even civilized; the Minoan age was dead, and 
classical culture had not begun. When we are told 
that there is no external testimony, it is relevant 
to ask who was there to provide it. 

I am not concerned to adjudicate the case. I 
feel, however, that on this and similar historical 
questions it is important to take all available evi- 
dence into consideration. As many readers may 
be unfamiliar with the evidence cited by Josephus 
in the Apion treatise, I put it forward for what it 
is worth. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


But it . 
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HEATHIANA 


SINcERITY is speaking of a man as Man to Man when 
talking about him to someone else. 


aA 


Aristotle illustrated his doctrine of the Golden Mean 
by analogy with a statue whose beauty consisted in an 
harmonious balance which would be destroyed “ if 
anything were taken away from it or added to it.” 

This Wise Saw came into my mind when I gazed 
ruefully at the reptilian head of one of the South Bank 
Festival statues. What excuse is possible for such 
ugly brainlessness? I could only think of another 
Ancient Saw: ‘ There is no excellent beauty that hath 
not some strangeness in the proportion.” 

After all, one Saw is as good as another. 


aA 


Ought implies Can, according to Immanuel Kant. 
So we can’t have Freedom of Choice unless we can. 
Contrariwise, the absence of freedom is force: and 
Force (as Ambrose Bierce remarked) is not Might but 
Must, 


The Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. W. R. Matthews, being 
a philosopher as well as a priest, often has interesting 
things to say. Recently he declared that many folk 
are prepared to argue about God, but few try to know 
Him. The Dean then drew a useful distinction between 
the superficial knowledge which we have about our 
acquaintances, and the closer, more intimate knowledge 
we have about our friends. 

My difficulty is that, though I like friends (even when 
they are odd), a Jealous, Retributive, Atonement-by- 
Sacrifice God is too Odd. 


a 


A Psycho-Analyst is a Specialist who knows all about 
those faults in the other fellow which he has failed to 
tind in himself. 

aA 


Not all Anti-Semitisms sound Anti-Semitic. 
Rationalists should sense, in the phrase ‘* You know, 
my dear, some of my best friends are Jews,’ a form 
of condescension which is worse than abuse. 


aA 


Irrationalists are fond of saying that you can prove 
anything by Logic. This is not true, but it is perfectly 
true that you can reach queer conclusions by Bad Logic. 
As witness the following argument: ‘“ Every person 
now living had two parents, four grandparents, eight 
great-grandparents, and so on. This is an absolutely 
certain fact. It is obvious, therefore, that the popula- 
tion of the world must be steadily dinginishing.” 


Immorality is what we want others not to do. 
Hence Bertrand Russell’s famous definition of Social 
Ethics as “* the art of persuading other people to make 
the sacrifices necessary for co-operating with oneself.” 


An Interpreter is a person who tells us what he 
thinks the person he is interpreting ought to have said. 


This is sometirnes called The Higher Criticism. Its 
other name is Tact, 
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Experiment in Natural Selection 


It was my first visit to a sewage farm in search 
of birds. An unpromising place to go, on the face 
of it; yet one of the surprising developments in 
sprawling London is the way the large reservoirs 
and the sewage farms have become sanctuaries for 
birds and the goal of ornithological pilgrimages. 
On this particular sewage farm the blackheaded 
gulls have founded a breeding colony. Instead of 
migrating in spring to the marshlands and moor- 
lands of the eastern and northern counties they 
have founded a new breeding site right on their 
doorstep, beside London Airport. 

As we drew near, we were welcomed by a dozen 
or so gulls, flying overhead, screaming their hate 
at us. The number grew to a hundred as we 
approached the nesting-area. “ Nests” is perhaps 
too fine a word; each was a loose aggregation of 
grass and twigs on the sun-dried surface of the 
sludge, with a pair of mottled brown chicks in it. 
A cautious approach was necessary if we were not 
to drive a large number of these chicks to their 
doom, for over the face of each sewage bed there 
were patches of standing water, or half-dried 
viscid patches. If a chick left its nest hurriedly, 


in alarm, it was as likely as not to run into one of 


these and slowly sink. Already several chicks 
were half submerged, and in one place the head 
and neck of an adult could be seen in the last 
stages—slowly, lingeringly sinking to its doom. 
Nothing can be done about it. Even the parent 
birds make no attempt to rescue their chicks. 

This is an interesting sidelight on instinctive 
behaviour. All birds react readily to the approach 
of a stranger or a predator. They will respond 
quickly to an alarm call, whether uttered by one 
of their own species or not. They will band 
together to utter defiance to a predator and will 
even mob it. Fluttering of the wings of one of 
their own kind in distress will send them nearly 
distraught with anxiety. But a slow death, with- 
out movement, a slow sinking in the mud with- 
out visible struggle, leaves them unmoved. 

A sewage farm is a new kind of habitat. The 
substratum has different physical qualities to the 
mud of the marshes which form the traditional 
breeding-grounds for the gulls. So here is a new 
situation in which there is a new danger, for which 
no hereditary instinct is available. The question 
is, then, whether this eighty per cent mortality in 
the chicks will induce a new instinctive behaviour 
or whether, by natural selection, a new race of 
blackheaded gull will arise. The question is not 
entirely academic, for the sewage farms will doubt- 
less persist in their present form for many years 


and it will be easy to keep watch on the birds 
from year to year. On the other hand, perceptible 
results will be a long ‘time appearing, and for any- 
thing of value to come out of this demands 
patience and a fair degree of documentation. Even 
then there is always the fact that a straightforward 
example of natural selection, based on a few 
simple factors, is very rare indeed. The subsidiary 
factors are likely to vary from year to year. 

It is easy enough to postulate what may happen. 
We can start with the assumption that some of 
the gull chicks are less easily startled than others. 
These remain in the nests and seem to represent 
less than one in five of the total brood. Everything 
else being equal, they are the ones that are most 
likely to survive, to breed, and to reproduce the 
next generation. Given uniform conditions from 
year to year, it should happen that the only sur- 
viving chicks would be the fearless ones, and— 
again it must be stressed—given uniform con- 
ditions, it should be only a comparatively short 
period of years before a “ fearless” strain of the 
blackheaded gull would begin to emerge. But 
uniform conditions are most unlikely. 

To begin with, many of the chicks that are 
easily scared—the “fearful” ones—are in nests 
surrounded by a firm surface, and no matter how 
much they dash off the nest in alarm, they will 
survive. Equally, a “ fearless” chick, in a nest 
surrounded by a treacherous surface, may sit tight 
for eleven alarms, but at the twelfth—in an off 
moment, perhaps—it will leave the nest and 
succumb. Then there are the varying amounts of 
rainfall from year to year, with a consequent 
variation in the amount of treacherous sludge. 
From this we shall have more “ fearful” chicks 
surviving in a dry season and fewer “ fearless ” 
chicks in a wet season. Another cause of dilution 
will come when gulls, not bred on this nesting 
area, adopt it for their breeding territory. 

Whatever may be the rights or wrongs of this 
case, something does emerge even from the simple 
consideration given it here. Natural selection is 
seen to be an unconscionably long and tedious 
process; it will tend to operate at its maximum 
speed under uniform and isolated conditions; and 
—a more speculative assertion—it is possible for 
change in behaviour to precede, and be the 
predisposing cause of, morphological changes. 
Genetical change is, of course, the basic cause in 
evolution, but a change in behaviour can prepare 
the ground, so to speak, for genetical changes to 
emerge and become stabilized. 

MAURICE BURTON. 
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PARSONS’ 


Tue little Suffolk village of Middleton (pop. 90) was 
due to receive a visitation from the holy trinity on 
July 7. Three bishops, who had formed themselves 
into an ecclesiastical brains trust, were going to 
investigate the decline in church attendance. The 
churchwarden told a News Chronicle reporter recently 
that he had sent out written invitations to all the 
parishioners and posted bills about the parish, but, 
alas!, there had been no response. No one knows just 
what devilry the good people of Middleton get up to 
on the Sabbath. Perhaps they have sunk so low as to 
take long country walks: perhaps they are wicked 
enough to wish to enjoy themselves; perhaps—and tell 
it not in Gath—they laze in the sun reading Thrift 
Books. Meanwhile the hard core of the congregation 
remains loyal. Sometimes their number fluctuates, 
but generally speaking it is fairly steady; round about 
June 17 it was stabilized at—two! 


a 


I have just finished re-reading George Moore's 
Confessions of a Young Man. | like his story about 
Mendés and his friend Chose. Chose’s mother went 
to live with a priest and Chose, broken-hearted, went 
to Mendés determined to make a clean breast of it, 
let the worst come to the worst. After a great deal 
of beating about the bush and apologizing, he got it 
out. You know Mendeés.”” says Moore, you can 
see him smiling a little; and, looking at Chose with 
that white cameo face of his, he said: Avec quel 
meilleur homme voulez-vous que votre mére se mit? 
Vous n’avez donc, jeune homme, aucun sentiment 
religieux.”’ 1 like to translate this as: ‘* With what 
better man could your mother place herself? Young 
man, you have no religious sentiment.” 


ma 


The Civilta Cattolica, Rome's official Jesuit fort- 
nightly, could hardly believe it. There were actually 
“sincere believers, Catholics full of idealism, who 
look with disquietude and almost a secret of anguish 
on the diplomatic activity of the vicar of Jesus Christ. 
They would prefer . . . that the Church should never 
appear to be conniving with this or that policy or 
with any particular regime.” Such notions, the article 
went on, grew out of ignorance of what Vatican 
diplomacy really is. Readers of Joseph McCabe and 
Avro Manhattan do not share this ignorance. Would 
it not be useful for Catholics to remind themselves 
of Sir Henry Wooton’s definition of a diplomat?— 
** A man who lies abroad for the good of his country.” 


ma 


On the eve of the summer session of the Church 
Assembly the House of Laity was addressed by Dr. 
Garbett, the Archbishop of York. The task before 
the House, he said, was the revision of Canon 
Law. At present the Church was governed by the 
canons of 1603. many of them obsolete. With just 
that touch of wistfulness that goes so well with gaiters, 
he pointed out that no longer was it necessary for 
a schoolmaster to obtain a licence from a bishop: no 
longer was the schoolmaster compelled to take children 
to church to hear sermons and to examine them “ as 
to what they have borne away in such sermons.” No 
longer was it necessary for this and that and thus and 
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thus. No longer was it necessary for ecclesiastical 
persons to be directed not “to wear any coife or 
wrought night-cap, but only plain night-caps of black 
silk, satin, or velvet.’ Gradually the canons were 
lopped off one by one until they lay in heaps on the 
ground like garland-tributes to the work of the R.P.A. 


aA 


In Providence, U.S.A., the local Bible Institute 
announced that its radio station, which signs off 
nightly with the phrase “ This is WPTL, the station 
that operates by the grace of God,’ would stop 
operating at the end of June. Is this the result of the 
Pope’s recent appointment of the Archangel Gabriel as 
celestial Director-General of Telecommunications? 


a 


All good Rationalists are earnest seekers of the truth, 
and what is better on a rainy afternoon than an 
excursion into the Encyclopedia Britannica? Some- 
times a rather too cautious note in its articles can be 
detected. The one on stamp-collecting, for example, 
reads: “* No one can say with certainty when stamp- 
collecting began. It must have been subsequent to 
May 1, 1840, when the first postage-stamps were put 
on sale.” You see what I mean? 


a 


It was not to be expected that the priests of Portland 
Place would allow Bertrand Russell to remain in undis- 
puted Possession of the field after his recent broadcasts 
on “Living in an Atomic Age.” The heavy artillery 
was trundled into position, First came Canon Demant, 
and now comes Canon Raven with another series of 
broadcasts—this time with the embracing title of 
** Science and the Christian Man.” In an introductory 
note to the talks published in the Radio Times, Canon 
Raven writes: “ It is not my intention in these talks to 
argue with him [Bertrand Russell] or indeed to deal 
in any detail with what he has said. Instead I propose 
to take a start from the general position that calamity 
is not inevitable, that the discoveries which seem so 
threatening can be devoted as their authors believe to 
an immense enrichment of human life, and that a world- 
wide human society living at peace and in partnership 
could be attained.” This seems to me to imply that 
Russell’s talks had indicated that he did not believe 
that scientific discoveries could enrich life and that 
human society could not live in harmony. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, Here are the lines 
with which Russell ended his last talk: ‘* At last he 
{man] has emerged from the desert into a smiling land, 
but in the long night he has forgotten to smile, We 
cannot believe in the brightness of the morning. We 
think it trivial and deceptive; we cling to old myths 
that allow us to go on living with fear and hate—above 
all, hate of ourselves, miserable sinners. This is folly. 
Man now needs for his salvation one thing: to open 
his heart to joy, and leave fear to gibber through the 
glimmering darkness of a forgotten past. He must lift 
up his eyes and say: *‘ No, I am not a miserable sinner; 
I am a being who, by a long and arduous road, has 
discovered how to make , intelligence master natural 
obstacles, how to live in freedom and joy, at Peace with 
myself, and, therefore, with all mankind.’ 
D. K. H. Pansons. 
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MATTERS OF FACT 
Il ILLITERACY 


From the moment that the Whig Government in 
1832 included in its estimates £20,000 for the 
erection of school buildings it became possible to 
challenge the Church’s monopoly as the official 
agent of education in England. This one act, of 
course, was not sufficient in itself to secularize 
education, and both the Whigs and the Tories 
would have been horrified if they could have fore- 
seen the passing of the Education Act of 1944, 
but it was the beginning of the end. Even today 
the parasitic claims of the priests to fasten them- 
selves on the minds of the young are checked 
only by the liberal use of the pruning-hook, for 
as they “ yearn to return to those full years when 
they fattened on innocence,” so their tendrils grip 
the more tightly. But when the State pays, it 
tends to insist on calling the tune; the Church had 
found a rival. 

The State became more and more interested in 
the education of its citizens, and the passing of 
the Education Act of 1870 was the result of a 
general feeling that as many people as possible 
should be instructed in the rudiments of the three 
R's. In 1880 primary education became compul- 
sory, and in 1891 it was made free. Unfortunately 
the Government grants were payable according to 
the number of pupils who had achieved a certain 
standard, so that mere instruction in “ subjects ” 
flourished at the expense of the quality of educa- 
tion in a wider sense. 

Although the emphasis in education has now 
changed, it is still felt that the minimum require- 
ment of education should include the ability to 
read, and when the needs of the Forces in the late 
war focused attention on the number of illiterate 
recruits who were being enlisted, voices were 
heard demanding a Government inquiry into edu- 
cational methods. Thus it was that in 1947, at 
the instance of the Minister of Education, a com- 
mittee was set up to “consider the nature and 
extent of the illiteracy alleged to exist among 
school-leavers and young people and, if neces- 
sary, to make recommendations.” 

Limiting itself to one aspect of reading only— 
namely, the ability to read silently with under- 
standing—the committee decided to base their 
definition of illiteracy on the attainments of 
average children in 1938. A _ person having a 
reading ability less than that of an average seven- 
year-old in 1938 was taken to be illiterate. In 
addition it was thought useful to define a state of 
semi-literacy, and a test for assessing ability to 
read silently for comprehension was constructed 


by Dr. A. F. Watts and Prof. P. E. Vernon and 
given to a number of school-children of various 
ages. These same children were also given certain 
pre-war tests, and by comparing the results it was 
possible from a person’s score on the test to assess 
his reading age by the 1938 standard. 

In 1948, then, the test was given to some 3,800 
pupils aged 15 and to some 2,800 pupils aged 10 to 
11 years. It was also given to 3,000 recruits to 
the Forces to discover if there was any evidence 
that skill in reading ability fades after children 
leave school. Results were classified as Superior 
(reading age 17.0+), Average + (reading age 
13.8+), Average— (reading age 12.0+), Back- 
ward (9.0+), Semi-literate (7.0+), and Illiterate 
(under 7.0). 

As far as illiteracy, semi-literacy, and fading of 
ability were concerned, the results were:— 


(a) About 1.4 per cent of 15-year-olds were 
classified as illiterate; the figure for recruits 
was I per cent. 

(b) For semi-literacy the figure was 4.3 per 
cent; for recruits it was 2.6 per cent. 

(c) There appeared to be no fading of skill in 
the interval between leaving school and 


enlistment. 


The median reading age for the 15-year-old 
sample was 13.2—that is, a drop of about one and 
three-quarter years below pre-War level. A median 
drop of one year on the 11-year-old sample 
suggests that the amount of retardation is very 
similar in primary schools. The proportion of 
backward readers, including illiterates, is 30 per 
cent, 23 per cent, and 16 per cent, in the 15, 11, 
and adult samples. 

These figures must be interpreted with caution, 
for they relate to only one aspect of education, but 
as far as this kind of test can indicate, the lag 
behind the 1938 standards for average pupils was 
about | year 10 months for the 15-year-olds. On 
the rough assumption used by psychologists that 
such a lag is proportionate to age, this would be 
equivalent to 1 year 4 months at the age of 11 
years. In fact, for the 10-11 years-old group the 
corresponding figure was 1 year, which suggests 
that the schools had by 1948 begun to make head- 
way against the difficulties of the War and 
immediate post-War years. 

The proportion of backward readers, then, in 
English and Welsh primary and secondary modern 
schools is larger than it was before the War; 
however, the numbers of pupils leaving school and 
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of young adults who are nearly or completely 
illiterate—namely, about 5 per cent—is less 
serious than is sometimes stated. It should be 
pointed out, too, that different tests applying 
different standards give significantly different 
results, so that the question of the amount of 
illiteracy is artificial and cannot be finally 


answered. The investigation has, however, estab- 
lished standards on a new and unpublished test 
against which future results can be measured. 
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As a publishing organization, the R.P.A. will 
find little to comfort itself in this report. Thirty 
per cent of the children leaving school at the age 
of 15 are unable to read with comprehension 
anything that the Association publishes. For a 
body which relies on the written word so largely 
for its propaganda this is an unpalatable fact (not 
a “ true fact,” as Mr. McKay so properly reminded 
me in the July issue of the Guide) indeed. 

RHODES. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Fifty-second Annual General Meeting of the 
Rationalist Press Association Ltd. was held at Conway 
Hall, London, on June 20, Mr. F. C. C. Watts, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, presiding. In refer- 
ring to the financial aspect of the Association’s work 
the Chairman emphasized that the R.P.A, was never 
intended to be a profit-making institution and that 
it is mainly a cultural organization performing a great 
educational service to the masses. He said that the 
Association’s activities had been extended considerably 
during the past few years and a great deal of important 
pioneering work had been done. 

The number of members attending the meeting was 
larger than usual and an interesting and stimulating 
discussion took place on many aspects of the Associa- 
tion’s activities. Among those who spoke were Mr. 
G. Bryans, Mr R. D. Birrell, Mrs. E. Clifford Jones, 
Mr. P. Turner, Mr. G. M. Hann, and Mr. A. Penkuhn. 
Mrs. Clifford Jones’s suggestion that there should be 
more opportunities for members to meet socially was 
widely supported, and the Chairman promised to 
recommend to the Board that a social evening should 
be arranged in London in the autumn. Another in- 
teresting suggestion, made by Mr. Hann, was that 
members should be urged to send Thrift Books to their 
friends this coming Christmas instead of Christmas 


cards. 
* * 


The Bristol and East Glamorgan Rationalist Groups 
met at Bristol and spent a most enjoyable afternoon 
together on Sunday, June 10. They look forward to 
repeating the experience at Cardiff in the autumn. All 
readers in those regions should get in touch with Mr. 
R. M. Young, 202a Henleaze Road, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol, or Mr. H, L. Davis, 30b Beulah Road, 
Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 

* * * 

The annual week-end conference of the Ethical 
Union will be held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Septem- 
ber 15-17. Mr. W. Pollard will open a 
discussion on “ The Reform of the Marriage and 
Divorce Laws,”’ and Mr. J. W. Thomas on “ Problems 
and Developments in Nationalized Industry.” Mr. 
H. J. Blackham will speak on ‘ The Future of Anglo- 
American Relations,” and there will be a social event 
which will include dramatic items by Eric Batson. 
The inclusive charge is 32s. 6d. Application tor 
further details should be made to 4a Inverness Place, 
London, W.2. 


* * 


Mr. C. E. Ratcliffe, of 13 Madeira Road, Clevedon, 
Somerset, a member of the R.P.A. whose name will be 
familiar to some of the older members of the Associa- 


tion, has just published privately, in the form of a 
little booklet and entitled Rhyme and Reason, a 
collection of his short poems on a variety of topics— 
Religion, Truth, Freedom, Love, Immortality, and many 
others. Most of the poems have already appeared 
in the Clevedon Mercury and The Co-operative Home 
Magazine. The price is one shilling, but Mr. Ratcliffe 
will be glad to present a copy post free on application 
to any old friends who may remember him in order to 
“renew ‘auld acquaintance.’ 
* 


Mr. F. A. Ridley is now the Editor of The Free- 
thinker, in succession to Mr. Chapman Cohen, whose 
retirement was announced in these columns last month, 
In his first article as Editor, in the issue of The Free- 
thinker tor June 17, Mr, Ridley acknowledges with 
humility the heavy task that faces him as successor 
to a man of the mental calibre of Chapman Cohen, 
and pays a glowing tribute to the two Freethought 
giants who in turn have edited the paper since its 
foundation in 1881. To follow in the line of such 
men as G. W. Foote and Chapman Cohen and to 
keep up to the high standard set by them will certainly 
not be easy. But Mr. Ridley is himself a very popular 
and clever Freethought advocate and an able writer, 
and there is therefore every reason to expect that under 
his directorship The Freethinker will maintain the repu- 
tation it has won for its fearless and outspoken 
advocacy of Secularism and Freethought and _ its 
aggressive assault on religion in every shape or form. 

a 


In what may be called his introductory address from 
the Editorial Chair, Mr. Ridley surveys the present 
world situation with its grim potentialities for disaster 
to our civilization, and rightly concludes that the need 
for rational thinking was never more desperately urgent 
than it is today. In the struggle for a saner and more 
rational world as the only alternative to universal col- 
lapse, he stresses the special importance of the part 
The Freethinker has to play. “* The Freethinker remains 
unique,” he says “ as an organ of critical protest not 
dominated by any creed nor enslaved to any rigid 
‘party line.’"’ Ever since its foundation it has 
“asserted first, last, and all the time that unvarying 
principle of human progress: the right to think freely; 
to call each and every human institution, regardless of 
the claims of authority, to the final court of appeal, 
the bar of human reason. .. .” We Rationalists, too, 
are. equally concerned with this vital struggle for a 
more rational world; for whatever differences in method 
there may be between the Secularist and Freethought 
and Rationalist Movements, their objectives, in all 
essentials, are the same. We wish Mr. Ridley a long 
and successful editorship. 
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Hamilton Fyfe: 1869-1951 


* Take away the pomps of death . . . and then to 
die is easy. . . . It is the same harmless thing that a 
poor shepherd suffered yesterday, or a maid-servant 
to-day; and at the same time in which you die, in 
that very night a thousand creatures die with you, 
some wise men and many fools; and the wisdom of 
the first will not quit him, and the folly of the latter 
does not make him unable to die.”"—JereEMy TayLor. 


HAMILTON FYFE once remarked that some men 
are born rational, some achieve rationality, and 
some have it thrust upon them. He himself was 
a born Rationalist and at nineteen took to Buckle, 
Lecky, Spencer, and T. H. Huxley as a young bird 
takes the air. As he was born, so he lived; and 
right to the end he wore his Rationalism like a 
badge of honour. Sixty years in the Street of 
Adventure robs most men of their peace of mind, 
and only those with a rich philosophy find tran- 
quillity at the end; tranquillity was the note on 
which Hamilton Fyfe ended his life. He liked to 
recall a passage from J. R. Green which seemed 
to sum up his own thoughts : — 

What seems to me to grow fairer as life goes 
by is the love and grace and tenderness of it; not 
its wit and cleverness and grandeur of knowledge 

-grand as knowledge is—but just the laughter 
of little children, and the friendship of friends, 
and the cosy talk by the fireside, and the sight 
of flowers and the sound of music. 


This inner happiness was never more evident 
than when he was Chairman of the Annual Con- 
ference of the R.P.A. held at Oxford in 1950. 
Members attending the Conference remarked on 
his unflagging energy and sprightliness of body 
and mind. When he spoke at the Annual Dinner 
of the Association in 1950 and prefaced his 
speech by saying that he had risen at six o'clock 
that morning in order to attend the dinner, every- 
one applauded the spirit of this Grand Old Man. 

Born in London on September 28, 1869, the 
eldest son of James Hamilton Fyfe, a barrister 
and journalist, sometime Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent of The Times and assistant editor of the 
Saturday Review, Henry Hamilton Fyfe joined 
The Times at the age of seventeen and served as 
reporter, sub-editor, book critic, and secretary to 
the editor of the day, G. E. Buckle. In 1902 he 
was invited by the owners of the Morning 
Advertiser—the Licensed Victuallers’ Association 
—to edit and reorganize their paper. He acquitted 
himself so well that a year later he was invited by 
Alfred Harmsworth, later Lord Northcliffe, to 
become the editor of the Daily Mirror, and in a 
short time he raised that paper's circulation from 
40,000 to 400,000 copies a day; thus began an 


association with Northcliffe which lasted up to the 
end of the First World War. 

From 1907 to 1918 he was correspondent on 
the Daily Mail; his “ coverage” of the retreat 
from Mons for The Times, then controlled by 
Northcliffe, made journalistic history. In 1915 he 
went to Russia, and on his return gave the British 
public the first account of the fantastic career and 
murder of Rasputin. Later he travelled in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, being recalled from the Italian 
Front to become an honorary attaché to the 
British War Mission in the United States. 

After the war, at the invitation of the T.U.C., 
and persuaded by Arthur Henderson, he became 
the editor of the Daily Herald, a post which he 
held until 1926. His firm views and complete frank- 
ness caused him to resign after differences with 
the Herald's editorial board. He next joined the 
staff of the Daily Chronicle, serving that paper until 
its amalgamation with the Daily News in 1930. 

In 1929, he stood as a Labour candidate for the 
Sevenoaks division, and in 1931 for Yeovil, each 
time being, as he expected, defeated. The prospect 
of failure never deterred him from doing what 
he conceived to be his duty. He was a prolific 
writer of novels, biographies, plays, travel and 
political books, and his Sixty Years in Fleet Street 
and My Seven Selves yield rich reward to the 
reader. In 1948 he was elected an Honorary 
Associate of the R.P.A. 

Hamilton Fyfe believed that although it was the 
duty of Rationalists to stem the tides of unreason, 
their immediate aims should be to gain what 
ground they could by careful, patient strategy and 
not to let vaulting ambition o’erleap itself. The 
most effective way of meeting religious fanaticism, 
he believed, was the sternly practical. He some- 
times liked to quote the reply of a seventeenth- 
century Master of the Rolls to a witness who said 
that the Holy Ghost had told him the judge 
should enter a nolle prosequi. “ The Holy Ghost, 
if he made that communication to you,” said the 
judge, “ must have known that I have no power 
to enter a nolle prosequi. lf he had wanted that, 
he would have told you to apply to the Attorney- 
General.” Answering a fool according to his folly 
did not mean to imitate his foolishness. 

When the “forts of folly fall,” he once said, 
the bodies of Rationalists must not be found 
“near the wall.” The place of Rationalists was 
within, consolidating their gains and marching 
on to fresh triumphs. They will march the more 
strongly because of the inspiration of Henry 
Hamilton Fyfe. 
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THE Exhibition of books held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in connection with the Festival of 
Britain is astonishing by virtue of its range and 
compactness. Nearly all the books shown are in 
first edition, or, if this has not been possible, in the 
earliest procurable, and there are a number of 
manuscripts. There are twenty-three sections, 
ranging from “A Ring of Rhymes” to “The 
Thinker,” “The Art of Bookbinding,” “The 
Historian,” covering the whole of English life. 

The Children’s Corner contains many delightful 
volumes. There is a Latin Primer from 1538, a 
horn-book, battledores; an interesting item is John 
Bunyan’s A Book for Boys and Girls. This volume 
was the original edition of his Divine Emblems, 
which was a popular juvenile book throughout 
the eighteenth century. Most interesting is the 
earliest extant edition of Goody Two-Shoes, which, 
says a pleasant tradition, was written by Oliver 
Goldsmith. Freethinkers may recall that it was 
Goldsmith who introduced Peter Annet to John 
Newbery in the hope that Annet would write a 
child’s grammar for this publisher, who in his turn 
objected to using the name of a man who was 
known as a religious doubter, so that the project 
came to nothing. 

Nineteenth-century children’s books are weil 
represented: Thomas Day, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. 
Sherwood, the Lambs, and others are all here. 
Anne and Jane Taylor's Original Poems for Infant 
Minds, constantly reprinted throughout the cen- 
tury, is shown here in the original edition of 1804, 
which is probably one of the scarcest books in 
the English language. The remainder of this 
section goes right up to the present day and is 
the most comprehensive in the whole exhibition. 

The Bible is represented by four magnificent 
volumes. There is a Wycliffe Bible dating from 
about 1430, Coverdale’s First Bible (1535), a first 
edition of The Authorised Version dated 1611, 
and the very fine Revised Version issued in 
five volumes by the Cambridge University Press 
between 1881 and 1885. 

“ The Printer’s Progress” is an interesting section, 
beginning with a beautiful illustrated manuscript 
The Benedictional of St. Aethelwold. Most moving 
of all the volumes on show is a copy of the very 
first book to be printed in the English language, 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, trans- 
lated into English by William Caxton and printed 
by him at Bruges in the year 1475. After this it 
comes as something of an anti-climax to see even 
the work of such great printers as Thomas 
Berthelet, Dr. Fell, John Baskerville (a Freethinker 
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The Book Exhibition 


_ From Nowhere. 


as well as a great typographer), John Bell, William 
Bulmer, William Morris, and others. 

* A sequence of books designed to suggest the 
evolution of the ideas of freedom,” says the cata- 
logue in the introduction to “ The Free Citizen.” 
Here may be seen John Milton’s Aeropagitica, 
one of the Levellers’ tracts, John Wilkes’s The 
North Briton. Together with Jeremy Bentham’s 
A Fragment on Government there is an MS. by 
the same author. The great prison reformer John 
Howard is represented by both parts of The State 
of the Prisons, and there is Thomas Paine’s The 
Rights of Man (1791), Robert Blatchford’s Merrie 
England, and William Morris’s MS. of News 
Neither Carlile nor Bradlaugh is 
represented. 

Exciting things are to be found in practically 
every section. In one an MS. by Edmund Blunden 
may be seen side by side with one of T. S. Eliot's. 
Bookbinding has a complete section, arranged with 
catalogue notes, by Mr. Nixon of the British 
Museum. In “ The Storyteller” Thomas Malory’s 
Le Morte Darthur, printed by Caxton, is on view. 
The giants of the Victorian novel are shown in 
parts, and in two- or three-volume sets in the 
original cloth. 

It is impossible within the limits of a short 
article to do justice to all the treasures here 
assembled. How can one describe seeing Darwin's 
original draft of The Origin of Species, or some 
MS. sheets of Boswell’s London Journal? This 
is the first occasion that the British Museum, 
The Bodleian Library, The University Library, 
Cambridge, and The John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, have combined to lend some of their 
most precious volumes. The splendid gesture of 
Yale University in lending part of the Boswell 
MS. is a recognition of the importance of this 
occasion. Probably never again will such literary 
gems all be gathered under one roof. Mr. John 
Hadfield, the organizer appointed by the National 
Book League, and his various selection panels 
have done their work brilliantly. The Exhibition 
will remain open until September 20, and should 
be missed by no one who cares for English 
literature. 

The catalogue, modestly priced at one shilling 
and sixpence, contains a good deal of useful 
information and is well produced. Occasionally 
some of the notes on books exhibited are tanta- 
lizingly short, and purists will even note an 
occasional omission. But this does not of course 
detract from the dignity of a unique Book 
Occasion. Victor E. NEUBURG. 
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A Ground for Hope 


Hope, fortunately, is instinctive; even pessimists 
—above the level of certification—are obliged to 
indulge in it. On the other hand, the grounds on 
which we cherish hope must satisfy rational 
examination. 

After much thought the writer of these lines can 
find only one promising ground. It is briefly 
indicated by the words “the unknown and unrecog- 
nized saviours of society.” We have been 
unlucky if we have not met two or three persons 
in our lives who merit this description. Though 
the impression they make upon others is pro- 
found, it is not easy to state. Their unique 
quality is personal influence unselfconsciously 
exercised, and the area of that influence is usually 
local and often obscure. History is not a good 
place to look for them, though some can be found 
there. They are self-effacing; some would say 
self-forgetting. A better term is “ disinterested.” 
They are profoundly disinterested, have no axe to 
grind, and show little concern about getting on in 
the world—not from weakness, for they are strong 
and aware. Their sincere humble-mindedness is 
most attractive, combined as it is with marked 
intelligence. 

Contact with them elicits prompt admiration, 
coupled with an uneasy feeling of self-deficiency. 
A descriptive phrase is hard to find; perhaps 
“Genius in character” might do. Our terms in 
these matters are inadequate; when an English- 
man mentions character he half consciously 
Opposes it to intellect. The intelligence of these 
people distinguishes them from the good but 
stupid, who can do so much harm. Even Mr. 
Gladstone is said to have used the phrase, “A 
good woman in the worst sense of the word.” The 
type is not confined to women. 

The persons we are concerned with are rare 
and sporadic and not easy to forget. Their words 
are apt to be winged and to compel attention even 
from the hostile. Socrates is an example, on an 
extraordinary and illustrious level, of some of 
their qualities. 

Character cannot be inherited, for it is the 
result of interaction between heredity and 
environment; but without the right natural endow- 
ment through heredity it is idle to expect excep- 
tional quality. 

What hope is there that such people may con- 
tinue and increase? Perhaps the odds are even: 
what Nature has made rarely and sporadically she 
may make commonly and frequently—or she may 
not. In fact, however, some have survived, and 
we can claim survival-value for them in so far 


as they are part of the forces making for internal 
cohesion in a society, although at the same time 
those cohesive forces make also for its external 
punch, whether principled or not. Sir Arthur 
Keith has admirably discussed this moral contra- 
diction in his Essays on Human Evolution. 

We can say, too, that conditions towards which 
it is possible we may be slowly moving might 
prove favourable. In a world unthreatened by 
general war, total numbers of populations would 
concern us less and policy might favour quality 
rather than quantity. It would then be less easy 
to evade questions about the kind of people 
making up a birth-rate. A large contingent of 
those considered here would aid powerfully 
towards the change of heart we like to talk about. 

Religion often makes exaggerated claims about 
changing people. That religion may decisively 
help or hinder our efforts to make the best of 
ourselves is a patent fact, but it can never be a 
substitute for natural endowment. How can high 
excellence of character be independent of that 
basis? The biological foundation is given. 
Religion has its place among the major forces 
which may build upon it or undermine it. 
Christianity is a title which covers, in practice, 
many varieties of religion of very unequal merit, 
some of which Rationalists must oppose. 

Our subject has been famously portrayed on 
the stage in Jerome K. Jerome's Passing of the 
Third Floor Back. In. the man who takes the 
worst room of a cheap boarding-house, which he 
transforms by unobtrusive personal influence, we 
see in action the rare kind of person we have had 
in mind. A matter so personal as hope calls 
for extreme brevity. Mine rests upon a biological 
foundation, but I feel it to be promising only 
because of the influence created by certain 
persons who have somehow passed through the 
Evolutionary sieve. 

Influence in general is like the atmosphere— 
unavoidable. [I venture to think, from historical 
evidence, that what can be called unquestionably 
bad influences do, in the long run, break down 
under internal stresses; they are often already 
moribund when their citadels are smashed from 
without. Quiet decay, illustrated so well by 
witchcraft, may happen instead. 

Hope looks towards the unachieved, and thus 
an element of faith must always cling to it, even 
when we take every care that what we cherish 
does not contradict reason, and, whether on justi- 
fiable grounds or not, our instincts have seen to it 
that we shall go on hoping. SIDNEY EASTES. 
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WILLIAM GODWIN 
Witt1aM Gopwin. A Srupy IN LIBERALISM. By 

David Fleisher. Allen & Unwin. 155 pp., including 

3 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 

In these days cf the large and complex political State, 
in which a centralized all-powerful government invades, 
with more or less general acquiescence, so many spheres 
of human-social action, William Godwin’s voice would 
be a voice crying in the wilderness. He held that all 
government is essentially bad, that it tends to impair or 
corrupt man’s morals, and that it is mainly responsible 
for the vices that flourish among us. ‘* Government,” 
he wrote, “* has been the principal vehicle of extensive 
and permanent evil to mankind.’ This thesis, and 
Godwin’s belief in the moral and intellectual perfecti- 
bility of man—by “ perfectible’’ he meant “ the 
faculty of being continually made better and receiving 
perpetual improvement ’—together with other prin- 
ciples, psychological and ethical, upon which his 
anarchism was based, are all expounded in his famous 
work Enquiry Concerning Political Justice, which, 
when it was first published, in 1793, raised its author's 
reputation up to the highest peak it ever attained. 
Written and priced for the educated classes, the social 
contacts with eminent men and women of his day 
which publication of his treatise had brought him 
revealed to Godwin the fact that everyone who 
mattered had read it, and that he was now a widely 
known and greatly admired public figure. As Hazlitt 
put it, “* he blazed as a sun in the firmament of reputa- 
tion.” And he continued to “ blaze ” until a reaction 
against the French Revolution set in which destroyed 
the English Jacobin movement and, along with it, 
Godwin’s favourable reputation; for although, while 
supporting the ideals of the Revolution, he had 
repudiated its methods, Godwin had also become 
known as the arch-adversary of traditional institutions, 
and that was enough. But he met this reverse in his 
fortunes with characteristic courage and dignity, “I 
have fallen (if I have fallen),”” he wrote, “in one 
common grave with the cause and the love of liberty; 
and in this sense have been more honoured and 
illustrated in my decline from general favour than I 
ever was in the highest tide of my success.” 

It is not possible, in a brief notice, to discuss at any 
useful length Godwin’s novels and other writings, or, 
in detail, his views on psychology, ethics, politics, and 
religion; but in addition to an excellent survey of his 
life and work, and an analysis of his temperament 
and character, there is a completely adequate discussion 
of them in Mr. Fleisher’s book. Indeed, no better 
analysis, critical and expository, of Godwin’s system 
could be provided than is to be found in this able 
study of a stimulating and courageous writer and 
political thinker and reformer. 

Godwin’s views on religion—he was an outspoken 
and uncompromising Rationalist—are discussed in a 
separate chapter, where the development of his thought 
is traced from the Calvinism of his early days to the 
Atheism of the Political Justice period. Although his 
Atheism afterwards came to be tempered by a venera- 
tion for the mysterious order in the universe, which, 
Godwin believed, sometimes ‘‘ works for good and 
operates beneficently for us,” he remained an Atheist 
for the rest of his life. 

His views on the Christian religion are contained in 
The Genius of Christianity Unveiled—a series of essays 


“written in the full maturity of my understanding,” 
but which he left in an unfinished state. He adjured 
his daughter Mary, however, “ not to allow them to 
be consigned to oblivion.” While Godwin conceded 
that Christianity may to some extent have “ sharpened 
our intellectual faculties by the appetite for disputa- 
tion,”’ and therefore been of some service to mankind, 
nevertheless it had “‘ imposed a tissue of falsehood 
upon the human mind for eighteen hundred years; 
nor do we yet see when the imposture will be at an 
end.” C. CaTTELL. 


WHAT THE DRIVER SAID 


THE TwILiGHT SONG, Aspects of Humanism in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, one of nine volumes. By 
M. V. V. K. Rangachari. Published by the author, 
Kakinada, India, %6 pp., including Contents and 
Errata. 3s. 

Bhagavad-Gita means “ the song of the Blessed (or 

Adorable) One ”’ and is the name given to a dialogue 

betweep the archer hero Arjuna and his charioteer, 

the god Krishna, in the sixth book of the Mahabharata, 
the Hindu epic. 

The near-related clans, the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, are arrayed in battle each against the other 
on the Kurus plain, near modern Delhi. The Pandava 
hero, Arjuna, is loth to shoot at his one-time friends, 
and his charioteer, the god Krishna in human guise, 
appeals to his sense of duty to his people. From this 
the god proceeds to give an outline of the Bhagavad 
doctrines, which were a composite of a monotheism 
stressing ethical duty, which can be called Krishnaism, 
of Sankhya Atheism, and of Brahman Pantheism. It 
is suggested that the ancient pre-Buddhist Sankhya 
doctrine, which was atheist and amoral, was first 
influenced by Yoga (contemplation and _ spiritual 
balance) and took on an ethical aspect, and then by 
reaction from atheistic Buddhism developed a personal 
unique creator, thus producing Krishnaism. No matter 
how it came about, the Bhagavad-Gita owes much to 
Sankhya and Yoga. It taught two paths to salvation 
—that of renunciation of the world and that of works 
performed from duty and not from desire or expecta- 
tion of reward. Later Krishna was identified as an 
avatar of Vishnu; hence the Brahmanism. 

There still remain adepts of the Sankhya and of 
Yoga; and the Bhagavatas, the worshippers of Krishna, 
still exist as a separate sect. Mr. Rangachari medi- 
tates on passages from the Gita (the Mahabharata is 
written in couplets, in all about 220,000 couplets). 
Modern Rationalism, he considers, approaches near to 
ancient Indian philosophy, and he hopes that men may 
learn to apply Yoga to their own individual lives and 
sO gain equipoise and serenity, 

There is nothing more sacred than knowledge, whose 
truth is revealed by science. All else is illusion. Con- 
tentment in false beliefs is the fool’s paradise; but 
there is no happiness for the mere doubter. The 
truth-seeker has faith in the reality of the truth he 
discovers, and that inspires him in his search. So 
for the Atheist there can be no compromise in the 
search for truth and in the fearless dissemination of 
knowledge (here a sloka, or couplet, is compared with 
the words of the late Prof. Laski at the Bradlaugh 
centenary, just as another is correlated with Ingersoll’s 
Creed of Science). 

Hindu thought, emphasizes Rangachari, lays an 
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emphasis on tolerance that is scarcely to be found 
elsewhere; it may appear as a paradox to claim India 
as a land of the religiously free, yet Hindu culture 
looks forward to the complete emancipation of the 
mind, calling it Siddhi, Moksha, Brahmanirvanam; a 
contrast with Europe where intolerance is everywhere 
manifest. 

Man as an individual and as a race is insignificant, 
and to Nature “I see neither beginning nor middle 
nor end,” says Krishna. Men, even the wisest, act 
as Nature obliges them, The contemplative man (Yogi) 
detaches himself, therefore, from events. By Yoga he 
endeavours to select those movements of mind and 
body which best further the interests at once of the 
individual man and of mankind. Mr. Rangachari 
reads into the Gita a faith in amelioration through 
evolution. Of the millions that live, few strive. Of 
the millions that strive, few achieve. 

It is not surprising to learn that the author has 
come in for much criticism, especially from more 
orthodox Hindus. C. BRaDLAUGH BONNER. 


AN OCTOGENARIAN’S MEMORIES 


THe Day Berore YesterpDay. By J. W. Robertson 
Scott, C.H., Hon. M.A. (Oxon), Methuen. 294 pp., 
including 15 pp. Index. 23 Plates. 21s. 


This book carries a sub-title: ‘Memories of an 
Uneducated Man.” This is so palpably untrue that 
one is tempted to retort, in Cockney style: “ Come 
orf it, guv’nor! ” If the disclaimer is sincere it is 
nonsense, and if it is an ironical flourish it is unneces- 
sary. We are all, no doubt, relatively uneducated, 
in the sense that we can, if we will, go on learning 
till we die; but experience, not academic schooling, is 
the great educator; wisdom is the accumulating product 
of the process; and for a veteran journalist of Mr. 
Robertson Scott's distinguished attainments to label 
himself uneducated is, however you look at it, a misuse 
of language. If he means merely that he is not com- 
peting with the professors, the professional scholars, 
who are (heaven knows why) presumed to know every- 
thing about something and in fact know very little 
about anything else, that, 1 submit, was hardly worth 
saying, for we should have taken it for granted. 
Throughout this long and fascinating book we are in 
contact with a cultivated and richly stored mind and 
with a ripe and genial personality, Morever the author 
was, in point of fact, as well schooled, in the narrower 
sense of the term, as the next man. Ergo, whether as 
a modest cough or as a gesture of defiance, the sub- 
title is conspicuously inappropriate. 

Almost equally misleading is the quotation from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes that adorns the title-page: 
** My staple is myself, a person in whom I am ashamed 
to take so much interest.” For this is, in fact, the 
most self-effacing, the most unegoistic of all autobio- 
graphies. Mr. Robertson Scott is not the hero of his 
book: he is merely the pair of shrewd eyes through 
which we are invited to look at the world—Scotland, 
the Border Country, and the Midlands—of fifty, sixty, 
seventy and more years ago. He has little to say 
about himself: his concern is with things seen and 
heard, old customs, scraps of intimate social history, 
odd events and diverting anecdotes. It is a rich and 
various feast, laid before us with a casual easy-going 
skill that is never obtrusive or self-conscious. You 
can open the book anywhere and become lost in it, 
quietly enthralled, It is not a book you cannot put 
down: it is that much better kind of book that you 
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cannot help taking up again, if you have any interest 
at all in bygone things. Its general character is re- 
flected in the titles of some of the twenty-seven 
chapters: Gentility and the Gibbet, A Meal with a 
Grandmother, The First Trains, Crinolines and Quill 
Pens, Women and Children in the Mines and Emigrant 
Ships, Books and Other Benefits. In these discursive 
pages the very essence of a vanished epoch is preserved 
for our instruction and delight. And always there is 
the pleasure of the author’s charming company. 
GERALD BULLETT. 


A FAMOUS MODERN THEOLOGIAN 


Docmatics Out.ine. By Karl Barth. Translated 

by G. T. Thomson. S.C.M. Press. 155 pp. 12s. 6d. 
Karl Barth, whose vogue is considerable among 
Evangelical clergymen and laymen who revolt from the 
trend of Modernist theology, may be correctly described 
as a Neo-Calvinist. At any rate, John Calvin would 
find him nearer his heart than any other theological 
celebrity of our tumes. 

The lectures that were delivered in the Kurfiirsten 
Schloss in Bonn, and now published under the title 
Dogmatics in Outline, cover the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed, which are interpreted from the Barthian view- 
point. God is inconceivable, except (in a measure) by 
those who have been supernaturally enlightened by the 
revelation enshrined in the Bible. God’s existence 
cannot be proved. We can only become aware of him 
in Jesus Christ. Every God that can be demonstrated 
by human reason is a false god. . 

For Karl Barth, Jesus is the paradoxical God-Man 
of historic Christianity. He was virginally born. His 
physical body rose from the tomb and ascended to 
heaven. The Ascension did not puzzle the primitive 
Christians, But how to harmonize it with our modern 
cosmology? Karl Barth says that ** Jesus leaves earthly 
space "—the space we can conceive. He is “ removed 
in the direction of divine space.” He is “* where God 
is.” But is God in space? And can the body ot 
Jesus function in a space utterly different from the 
three-dimensional (or, as Einstein would put it, four- 
dimensional) continuum we know? Barth vaporizes 
the Ascension into unintelligibility. 

All that God made is good. This consideration leads 
Karl Barth to write: ‘* What is not good God did 
not make; it has no creaturely existence.” But “ we 
would not say that it is non-existent.” What, then, is 
the ** not good ’’? Evil, ** if there is a reality of evil,” 
is *“* the reality behind God’s back.’’ God’s back being 
turned to evil, he presumably does not see it. The 
Devil and all his followers can have nc “ creaturely 
existence.” And yet they are not non-existent. Barth’s 
theology prevents him from frankly accepting the 
Zoroastrian solution. And so he hovers between two 
inconsistent planes of thought. 

Karl Barth reaches the acme of absurdity when he 
expounds the doctrine of the Atonement. re are 
many ideas of the nature of the Atonement. The 
favourite one is that God the Father visited God the 
Son with his wrath and was reconciled to man by the 
Son’s physical and mental suffering, voluntarily under- 
gone. But Barth perceives the immorality of punish- 
ing the innocent for the sake of the guilty. And how 
can wrath against the innocent be anything but feigned? 
No, the sufferer on the cross must be guilty. God the 
Son becomes * that which man is, a rebel, and bearing 
the suffering of such a one, to be Himself the entire 
guilt and the entire reconciliation! God is the 
one who becomes guilty here and who reconciles.” 
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But why does God the Son alone become guilty? The 
past of theology forbids, but the logic of Barth’s theo- 
logy demands, that the whole Trinity should make itself 
supremely sinful, punish itself severely on Calvary, and 
at the same time with sinless eyes turn away in horror 
from its self-irlicted sin! We seem here to be plunging 
into super-Freudian abysses. A. D, HOWELL SMITH. 


A GREAT ASTRONOMER 


JOHANNES KEPLER: LIFE AND Letrers. By Carola 
Baumgardt. With an Introduction by Albert 
Einstein. Philosophical Library, New York. 209 pp., 
including 7 pp. Index. $3.75. 

This biography of an outstanding astronomer is a 

terrible revelation of the hardships and penury endured 

by Kepler throughout most of his life. Not only was 
his salary nearly always in arrears (he died after 
the exertions of travelling through the slush and storms 
of a German winter to plead for a salary earned many 
years previously), but he also suffered loss of social 
prestige when he was excluded from Holy Communion 
in Linz because he was regarded as a dangerous religious 
liberal by the Protestant Church. It is a sad reflection 
on the treatment meted out to men of science in the 
days of Kepler that he was forced to cast horoscopes 
for a living. Nevertheless, it does not appear that he 
attached any credence to this superstition, as is shown 
by his letter to a confidante of the half-insane 

Emperor Rudolph; he recommended that astrology 

should be withdrawn from the Senate, from the heads 

of those who wanted to advise the Emperor, and from 
the mind of the Emperor himself, 

On p. 18 it is stated that Kepler was a tirelessly 
accurate observer, but this is not quite correct. From 


his own confession we gather that he was not a great 


observer, because for observations “ his eye was dull, 
and for mechanical operations his hand was awkward.” 
He relied very largely on the observations of Tycho 
Brahe, and it was through these that he finally attained 
fame by his enunciation of his three laws of planetary 
motion. In connection with his first law there is a 
misleading statement on p. 37, line 5 from the top; 
some readers might think that an ellipse has only one 
focus, but, as every mathematician knows, it has two 
foci. Line 5 should read “ in one focus of which the 
sun is situated.” 

The book is very interesting for various reasons, not 
least of which is because it contains the enormous 
correspondence which Kepler conducted with the 
leading scholars of his day as well as with the royalty 
of Europe. M. Davipson. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


ENCOUNTER WITH NOTHINGNESS: Essay IN 
EXISTENTIALISM, By Helmut Kuhn, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Erlangen. Methuen, 
168 pp. 8s. 6d 

“The Nothing nothings,’’ declared Heidegger in one 

of those mysterious, oracular pronouncements which 

send Existentialists into raptures. Sartre, his French 
disciple, also coined a verb to nought (néantisant, 
noughting) in the mighty tome which only the most 
devoted of his followers attempt to read. Prof. Helmut 
Kuhn, in an admirable survey of Existentialism, sums 
up this book as follows: ‘* The plain conclusion to be 
drawn from the 722 pages of L’Etre et le Néant is that 
only Nothing is—a modern counterpart of Gorgias’s 
affirmation—nothing Is.” Why has it become so 
fashionable to talk in this unfortunate way? Instead 
of making merry over linguistic confusions—which 
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would be like shooting a sitting bird—Prof. Kuhn 
tries to show how the mind of an Existentialist works. 
He writes from a Christian point of view and is not 
unsympathetic. He shows that the Existentialist under- 
goes a profound psychological experience akin to 
religious conversion. 

The first stage in “ the Crisis’ is Despair (Angst). 
What lies behind me? Nothing. What lies ahead of 
me? Nothing. And so we set out with our caravan 
for the Dawn of Nothing. Life is ‘* one moment in 
annihilation’s waste but—for reasons that are 
obscure—there must be no tarrying with Omar at the 
inn. We are pilgrims and strangers on earth, and 
we have no heavenly destination. We have no home 
anywhere, and “ we race to meet death.” Heidegger 
uses the term Unheimlichkeit (unhomeliness), which 
carries an uncanny, faintly gruesome overtone, to 
describe this estrangement. Sartre describes it as 
nausea. If God is dead everything is permissible— 


‘Atheists who do not see that have not carried their 


Atheism through to the bitter end, according to Sartre. 
Our values, our style of life, are personal decisions. 
Ultimately it cannot matter what we choose, and we 
cannot help choosing. ‘* Man is condemned to be 
free.’ Yet—and this is not clear—the man to be 
admired is one who fearlessly chooses. Neutralists, 
Agnostics, sitters-on-the-fence, are not ‘“ authentic.” 
Kierkegaard said Christianity was absurd but must be 
accepted; Sartre thinks life is absurd but must be lived. 
According to Camus “ there is only one really serious 
philosophical problem, that of suicide.” 

Chesterton once marvelled at “ those who have not 
got the Faith and will not have the fun.’ For once 
Rationalists must find themselves on the side of 
Chesterton and even the Pope, who recently condemned 
this decadent, anti-social philosophy. That Atheists 
espouse it must not deceive us. There is only one 
possible verdict: Let it be anathema. 

Hector HawTon. 


RABELAIS 


THe LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. By M. P. Willcocks. 
Allen and Unwin, iv+210 pp., including 1 p. 
Bibliography and 3 pp. Index; 8 Plates. 15s. 

The sour old man of Geneva—John Calvin—thought 

very little of Rabelais, while Coleridge, on the other 

hand, praised him. So it has gone on as long as 

Rabelais’s books have been read, Some thought him 

a bawdy jester, and others a divine genius, His 

popularity is beyond argument: no less than twenty- 

five editions of his work were brought out after his 
death, and the word ‘“‘Pantagruel’’ was the name given 
to a ship in the French navy, and Pantagruelism 
became a word that passed into the French language. 

In Victorian England one of his editors was Walter 

Besant, whose little book on Rabelais was prefaced 

with the remark that ‘* he must refrain from advising 

his readers, unless they are undertaking a serious study, 
to follow up his own account by reading the original 

. . . Rabelais can be appreciated by students only.” 

But for seven shillings and siapence everyone could buy 

the fat edition, with glorious illustrations by Doré, that 

was issued by Swinburne’s publisher, John Camden 

Hotten, 

Miss Willcocks has written an excellent book upon 
a difficult subject. By keeping her attention on 
Rabelais the man she has been able to show that his 
philosophy emerged naturally from his life and writ- 
ings. Scanty as the materials for a biography are, 
she has avoided the temptation to write a largely con- 
jectural book, and has produced a well-rounded por- 
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trait of her subject and his writings. As to the author- 
ship problem of the fifth book, Miss Willcocks wisely 
leaves it an open question. The strongest evidence 
against its being the work of Rabelais is, as she points 
out, the fact that it seems highly unlikely that a man 
of Rabelais’s independence of mind would in old age 
have become an enthusiastic partisan of the Protestant 
faith, Rabelais had little use for dogmas of any kind, 
though whether he was a religious doubter it is impos- 
sible to say, One chapter in the book deals with Villon 
and old Paris, Villon, one of the greatest of all 
European poets, was much admired by Rabelais, who 
probably modelled Panurge upon the older poet. Miss 
Willcocks does not mention the fact that it was 
Théophile Gautier who first put forward this theory 
round about the year 1832. 

A short appendix deals with the translators of 
Rabelais into English. Paradoxically enough, they have 
made it easier for Englishmen to read Rabelais than 
Frenchmen, for Rabelais’s French was mere than 
usually archaic, while the style of Thomas Urquhart 
and Peter Motteux, though highly individual, presents 
no great difficulties to the modern reader, and its 
influence can be plainly seen in the prose of J. B. 
Morton and D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 

Rabelais gave to the English language the word 
“* Rabelaisian,’ and this adjective has obscured much 
of his reputation as a laughing philosopher. Beneath 
the cap and bells, behind the flagon of wine, lurks the 
man, a philosopher in his own right, who realized 
clearly that laughter is one of the greatest forces in 
human life. Miss Willcocks’s book is an authentic 
portrait and acute appraisal of a rare genius, 

Victor E, NEUBURG. 


A CATHOLIC WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Be Not ArraiD: STUDIES IN PERSONALIST SOCIOLOGY. 
By Emmanuel Mounier, Translated by Cynthia 
Rowland. With a Foreword by Leslie Paul. 
Rockliff.. xxvii+203 pp., including 1 p. Bibliography 
and 7 pp. Index. 15s. 

The dust-cover describes this book as ** a denunciation 

of despair.’ Despair ought to be denounced; and the 

book contains much good stuff. Emmanuel Mounier 
was for a ume professor of philosophy at St. Omer, 
later edited the journal Esprit, founded the philosophy 
called Personalism, took part in the Resistance during 
the late war, and died in 1950. This translation em- 
bodies two of his works, La Petite Peur du XXme 
siécle, published in 1948, and Qu’est-ce que le per- 

sonnalisme?, published in 1946. 

Mounier is a Christian, even a Catholic Christian, 
but after his own fashion. He accepts the scientific 
picture of “‘a universe which casts its milliards of 
stars over its milliards of light-years, which expends 
hundreds of thousands of germs for one birth "’; admits 
that reformers have had to fight “ against the indiffer- 
ence or even sarcasm of Christians”; deplores that 
*““a good proportion of Christians should defend 
“traditional politics against democracy’ and “a 
biological fixity against the theories of evolution *; and 
advocates a “* Christian humanism ” which sets out “* to 
make a new earth” and concedes points even to 
Marxism. It is interesting to speculate how long 
Mounier, had he lived, could have gone on without 
having his books put on the Index and perhaps even 
incurring major excommunication. 

With the decidedly Left politics of the book I am 
not here concerned. Nor can a Rationalist have any- 
thing but praise for Mounier’s liberal and tolerant 
philosophy. The puzzle comes when we ask how he 
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fits it into the four corners of the Catholic faith. His 
humanist outlook is forced like a round peg into the 
square hole of a naively anthropomorphic theology. 
Mounier’s God has a “ purpose,” part of which is 
*“to confound the self-sufticiency of man.” But God 
is ‘* generous ” and gives man a fair run for his money 
before “* tripping him up.” To do otherwise would be 
** cheating.”” God could quite easily have created “ a 
beautiful automaton,” but in his wisdom chose to 
create a being “‘ capable of choosing whether or not 
he would be this. masterpiece.” ‘ He wished man’s 
liberation to be the fruit of the toil, the genius, and 
the suffering of man.” It does not occur to Mounier 
that in attributing purpose,’ wishes,’ and moral 
qualities to God he implies that God is a being with 
temporal limitations, with a future which he has to 
plan, and that in implying this he flatly contradicts 
the orthodox doctrine of a God “the same yesterday, 
today, and for ever,” to whom “a thousand years are 
as one day ” and the end is present at the beginning. 

But I would not labour too much these weaknesses. 
I am grateful to Mounier for many delightful obiter 
dicta, as, for example, this: “* When the faithful grow 
too sure of their virtue, whether it be the Jewish people, 
the medieval Christians, or the right-minded people of 
today, He [God] has a habit of humiliating them 
through the virtues of the infidel. When they are too 
snugly ensconced in their civilizations, He sends them 
some Saracens.” So that perhaps the founders of the 
R.P.A. (to name nobody more compromising still) were 
inspired by the Holy Ghost! 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSO®., ° 


Short Notices 


THe Lost PHaraoHs. By Leonard Cottrell. Evans 
Brothers. 256 pp., including 7 pp. Index; Illus. 15s. 
Those who are interested in the story of the ancient 
peoples of the Nile valley, and who have no time to 
wade through the flood of literature dealing with 
Egyptology, should read this delightful volume. The 
author is an attractive writer who has had much experi- 
ence as a producer in the B.B.C, Features Department. 
The broadcast he gave recently, in which he presented 
a vivid description of the discovery of royal tombs at 
which he was present, provided listeners with a clue to 
the temper of this book. Mr. Cottrell may not have 
performed the miracle of bringing a dead world back 
to life, but he has certainly given it a living interest. 
He makes us feel at home not only with gods and 
kings, but also with thieves and robbers, reminding 
us that the more man changes the more his nature 
remains the same. The illustrations are excellent. 


Psycuotic ArT. By Francis Reitman, M.D., D.P.M. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 180 pp., including Biblio- 
graphy and Index; 17 Plates. 16s. 

Pictorial art has many manifestations. To trace its 

modifications in content and form down the centuries, 

even in one country, will show a wide range of sub- 
jects and styles. Their historical sequence, however, 
shows that the ideas and idioms of the pictures are 
closely related to the thoughts and manners of their 
respective periods. If an artist is too far ahead of, or 
too far behind, his time his work will be rejected. 

How, then, shall we judge a work of art? And how 

are we to relate the “normal” art of our period 

with that of primitive peoples and children on the 
one hand, and with that of very advanced surrealists 
and psychotics on the other? 
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Dr. Reitman, in his study of the art products of the 
mentally ill, goes a long way to sort out these problems 
for us. His book tackles the subject of psychotic art 
yn an orderly and logical way, but in the process it 
ranges over a number of allied subjects. The book 
may seem rather too technical for the ordinary reader, 
altnough the two detailed psychiatric case-histories will 
give the layman a good idea of that much discussed 
but little understood condition, schizophrenia. 

The seventeen illustrations are well chosen and the 
text is clearly printed. The book can be recommended 
both to those who pride themselves on their erudite 
approach to art and, as an awful warning, to inveterate 
doodlers. 


THE SHELL AND THE Ear. By Jules Supervielle. With 
translations by Marjorie Boulton and an Introduction 
by Dr. S. J. Collier. Lotus Press. 36 pp. 3s. 

Some of these brief poems contain unforgettable lines 
—though I do not know that 1 would subscribe to 
Dr. Collier’s estimate of Supervielle as “ one of the 
greatest poets of our time ”—and the little collection 
is well worth the money asked. Translation of verse 
is always a matter of difficulty, and the attempt to 
render Supervielle’s apparent simplicity is a brave one, 
but only partially succeeds in reproducing the haunting 
shell melodies of the original. 


ERASMUS AND OUR STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. By José 
Chapiro. Beacon Press, Boston, U.S.A. xv +196 pp., 
including 2 pp. Index. $2.50. 

Erasmus has suffered the fate that he is more usually 
read about than read for the excellence of his writings. 
In the two sections of this enthusiastic and knowledge- 
able book Mr. Chapiro does something to redress the 
balance. Just over half is taken up with a lively and 
penetrating study of the man, while the remainder 
consists of a new translation of Peace Protests! that 
was first published in Latin in 1517. Not only is the 
translation new, but it is eminently enjoyable. This 
book constitutes an excellent introduction to the study 
of Erasmus. 


THE SECONDARY HEROES OF SHAKESPEARE. By Lucie 

Simpson. The Kingswood Press. 151 pp. 9s. 6d. 
Lucie Simpson's little book of mainly Shakespearian 
themes is both pleasant and illuminating, the title 
essay being of an especially high standard. There 1s 
a refreshing quality about this work into which no 
hint of arid scholarship is allowed to creep. Because 
the author refrains from parading her knowledge, 
one is left with the feeling that it is both wide and 
searching, and her book will add enjoyment to reading 
the plays or seeing them. Ludicrous controversy 
about the authorship is wisely avoided, and the whole 
is rounded off with well-wrought essays on Tolstoy 
and Machiavelli. 


Mrs. EwIinG, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, AND Mrs. HoDGSON 
Burnett. By Marghanita Laski. Arthur Barker. 
121 pp., including 21 pp. Bibliography and 3 pp. 
Index. 6s. 

What an assorted trio these three ladies in writing 

were! With deft and sometimes almost catlike touches, 

Miss Laski sketches their lives and careers. Besides 

this, she discusses briefly the fortunes of the children’s 

story in the nineteenth century. The result is a book 
that is at once delightful and filled with titbits of 
knowledge regarding one of the most fascinating of 
literary byways. It is difficult for the reviewer to carp 
at such richness, save to wish that there were more. 
Only one thing mars this vigorous little book: the 
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lengthy bibliography contains a number of mistakes and 
omissions. 


Humanity Comes or Ace. By Vera Stanley Alder. 

Andrew Dakers. 224pp. 8s. 6d. 
Is World Government a possibility? Is it even the 
key to the present situation? The author of this 
book thinks so, and makes out an interesting case to 
support her view. Her scheme is based upon Christian 
belief together with some sort of rather vague 
mysticism, which will please those readers who accept 
her premises but will amuse or irritate those who do 
not. The sad fact that the author does not face 1s 
that the Atlantic Charter, quoted as a blueprint for 
action, has remained a pious declaration, while blue- 
prints for planned horror are being translated into 
terrifying reality that will finally destroy the whole 
world, making discussion of World Government 
unnecessary and  impossible—even among _ the 
Christian minority to whom this book seems primarily 
addressed. 


THe RETURN FROM BaBEL. By Gerald M. Spring. 
Philosophical Library, New York, xxvi+188 pp., 
including 6 pp. Index. $3.50. 

Mr. Spring has written a cogent book, which he 

describes as a philosophical and psychological approach 

to some of the problems presented by the world crisis. 

His purpose, in his own words, is to show “* the possi- 

bility of an emergence from the prevailing confusion.” 

The author states his case well, and there is a good deal 

of sound reasoning in his book. Whether his proposals 

for a new “ Interpreter Class” of social mediators 
is either necessary or desirable is quite another matter. 


R. P. A. 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Beatrice Webb House 
on the wooded slopes of Leith Hill, near Dorking, Surrey 


A Clearer View 
of Man Speakers 


Friday, PROF. A. E. HEATH 
September 7 DR. W. E. SWINTON 
until DR. D. STARK MURRAY 
Tuesday, DR. J. A. C. BROWN 
September !1 MR. D. G. MACRAE 


Fees: Full accommodation and lectures, 
égns.; R.P.A. members, S5gns.; Coach from 
Fleet Street to Beatrice Webb House and 
back, 14s.; coach tour to Hindhead and 
Haslemere, 7s. 6d. 

Application should be made at once to the Conference izer 


Rationalist Press Association, 5-6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, as vacancies are limited. 
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Correspondence 


CAN WE BE RATIONAL IN HEALTH? 


Evetyn BELCHAMBERS’S figures on smallpox and 
vaccination are impressive, and most certainly speak 
for themselves; but the first thing they say is untrue. 
None of these figures are percentages. In other words, 
assuming the actual number of children vaccinated to 
be much greater than those unvaccinated (a not un- 
reasonable assumption), the proportion of children 
dying of the after-effects of vaccination will be much 
smaller than the proportion dying of smallpox. 

The figures quoted give no details of the numbers of 
vaccinated and unvaccinated individuals, nor of the 
incidence of adult cases, nor of actual exposure to 
infection. In the absence of ali relevant details. 
Statistics can become meaningless and even dangerously 
misleading. Anti-vaccinationists do their cause much 
harm by quoting such unreliable information. 

Initially, vaccination was the probable cause of the 
decline in smallpox infection in this country, coupled 
with improved standards of hygiene. I refuse to adopt 
a dogmatic post hoc propter hoc attitude in this, 
since we are not in possession of all the relevamt 
information. 

I wish your Glamorgan correspondent would exercise 
the same caution. CHARLES JOHNSTON. 

London, W.5, 


Miss BELCHAMBERS has qualified her statement that 
**more people now die from the after-effects of vacci- 
nation than from smallpox ~ by giving the figures for 
England and Wales, and I agree that they “ speak 
tor themselves "—but only on that particular point. 
As an argument or a point against vaccination, they 
are valueless. The letter from the secretary of the 
National Anti-Vaccination League will, | am sure, do 
much to dissuade Rationalist readers from joining in 
this senseless outcry against vaccination. 

With regard to Malthusianism and its more modern 
variations, I agree with Mr. L. Plummer. Mr. Cecil 
Hawkins is quite right in saying that this fallacy is 
* hard to kill,” but fortunately it is by no means so 
difficult to refute. The case against Malthus and his 
disciples is, I think, overwhelmingly presented by Mrs. 
A. Myrdal and Dr. P. Vincent in Are We Too Many’? 
—a fairly recent pamphlet produced for UNESCO 
by the Bureau of Current Affairs. 

London, W.11. DesmMonp Cook. 


MALTHUSIANISM 

In discussing the population question, I suggest that 
we must avoid confusing two distinct propositions. 
We can agree that if population, unchecked by war. 
starvation, or contraceptives, invariably increases in 
a geometrical ratio, and if subsistence increases only 
in an arithmetical ratio, then population will always 
press on the means of subsistence. This is mathema- 
tics, and, like all mathematical propositions, rests on 
axioms assumed without proof. 

But is it self-evident that the two ratios are in- 
evitable? I submit that each needs proof. Malthus 
in his Essay on Population fails to prove their necessity. 
He bases his geometrical ratio on the example of the 
U.S.A. and makes no attempt. beyond a guess. to 
separate natural increase from immigration. which was 
then unlimited. As to his arithmetical ratio, to prove 
it would have needed a prophetic foreknowledge of 
scientific development which he could not possibly 


possess. The rate of increase of subsistence depends 
on many factors—the application of science, the in- 
crease of acreage under cultivation, the volume of 
labour and capital diverted to war or war preparation, 
and, in short, the co-ordination of research with an 
enlightened will to win in the battle against Nature. 

It is possible to agree with the diffusion of the 
knowledge of birth-control on humanitarian grounds, 
and to see in the Roman Catholic Church the arch- 
enemy of progress in this and other departments, with- 
out erecting Malthus’s arithmetical and geometricai 
ratios into a law of Nature, or making of the reproduc- 
tive instinct an alibi for ignoring other manifest factors 
in our present avoidable shortages. 

Oxford. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


RATIONALISM AND SEX RELATIONS 

I FEEL impelled to protest mildly against Mr. Bennett's 
use of the expression * free-love * in his comment on 
my argument. This phrase is, for the purpose of this 
discussion, meaningless. The word “love” itself is 
irrelevant to the present context for it can equally be 
applied to a feeling which can exist between members 
of the same sex or members of a family and is often 
absent from sexual relationship even between the 
parties to a perfectly satisfactory marriage. It there- 
fore has nothing to do with the problem unde: 
discussion. 

I believe that love, affection, or friendship, and 
respect, should be part of the sexual relationship. but 
one cannot order “ love * between sexes and one should 
not necessarily have to wait for it, for it may never 
come. 

My argument, summarized, is that it is not necessary, 
or right, for the sake of others as well as oneself. to 
impose suffering upon oneself in this way. If Mr. 
Bennett in his avowed celibacy does nor suffer so, then 
he is very lucky-——but he is at the same time, ipso facto 
incompetent to judge or to understand those who do. 
Or, indeed, to understand that it may even be, in its 
ultimate implications, actually anti-social for some 
people to adhere to his standards of virtue! 

London, S.W.1. ** ANON.” 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep.] 


HEATHIANA 


Prot. HeatH has (inadvertently) pinched a pun of 
mine—the *‘ Cantuar~” quip on page 140 of the June 
number. A day or two after the abdication of 
Edward the Eighth, you may remember, the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Cosmo Lang, delivered a 
sanctimonious broadcast about him. I thereupon 
wrote—more in anger than sorrow—the following 
epigram, which was printed in various places here and 
abroad : — 

My lord Archbishop, what a scold you are! 

And when your man is down, how bold you are! 

Of charity how oddly scant you are! 

How Lang O Lord. how full of Cantuar! 

Petersfield, Hants. Geratp BULLETT. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
Prof, CHILDE, in his Social Evolution (p. 12), says 
“Lord Raglan adduces reasons that convince him that 
‘savages never invent ar discover anything.” and 
goes on to say that it follows from this that “ since 
no people can civilize itself, civilization must be a 
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miracle.” In other words, we are to believe either 
that everybody is always progressing or that nobody 
has ever progressed without divine aid. But Prof. 
Childe must know that there have been regions and 
periods in which no progress has been made; in fact, 
he indicates as much in this book. All the evidence 
known to me suggests that modern savagery is such 
a region. The fact that savages possess inventions is 
of course no evidence that they are inventive, any more 
than is Prof. Childe’s possession of a car evidence that 
he is inventive. 

Prof. Childe concludes by saying that “ cultural 
evolution is a rational and intelligible process.” Is not 
human sacrifice a product of cultural evolution? 


Usk, Mon. RAGLAN. 
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